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The wind blew very hard and some of the sails were 
torn to pieces, and the waves washed over the deck, 
and wet the sailors to their skins. In all this troublé 
I steered the ship, for Captain Morrell would trust no 
other person. ‘Old Jack Halliard,” said he, “Sis a 
careful man, and knows more than any of us.” 

All at once, in the middle of the night, the vessel got 
among islands of ice. ‘They were of all manner of 
shapes. Some were flat and smooth, such as you see 
on ponds; only much larger. Oihers were like great 
hills, and taller than church steeples. And there were 
a great many smaller pieces. 

Sometimes the ice knocked against the vessel, so 
that we all thought she would have been broken to pic- 
ces. All on a sudden we found ourselves in the midst 
of a great many flat fields of ice, that were coming fast 
es us on all sides, and we thought that our last 
} 
| 








hour was come. 

Some of the sailors went on their knees and prayed 
to God to deliver them from theirdanger. Some wept; 
others talked of their wives and children. I still stood 
at the helm, and Captain Morrell, who is a very brave 
man, Was at my side. 
| The ice kept closing fast upon us, and I must own 
| that I held my breath for fear. Ihave been in many 
| perils, but never in any so great as this. At last theice 
/came upon us, and nepped the vessel, as sailors call it. 
' ‘Two great fields of ice caught the ship up between 
aa them, and lifted her clear out of the water.” Her tim- 

‘ bers began to crack, and she turned over on one side. 
— ene egy-ent At last the ice separated a little and the ship settled 
_ Messers. Russell, Odiorne & Co. have recently pub- | down again into the water, and was very little injured. 
lished a small volume, entitled “ Voyages and Adven- There we lay for several hours, and all the while 
tures of Jack Halliard, with Captain Morrell.” The | the ice was close round the ship, thumping and beat- 
Juvenile Watchman says, ‘It is an interesting little | ing her so that we expected every moment would be 
volume and well calculated to interest and instruct | our last. At last the night came and it was very cold. 
children. Before introducing one of Jack’s stories, We | We tried the pumps, and found that the ship had 
will tell you a little about him. He was born in Mar-| sprung a leak. 
blehead, of poor parents, and living so near the “ great | t 
oceauu,’’ he had a great desire to hecome a sailor. His } 








All this while, there was clear water, that is, water 
in which there was no ice, not far off. ~The wind blew 


" a = > = . } s } } 
father and brothers were fishermen; and his father strong toward it, and we knew that if we could get to 


knowing the hardships ofa sailor’s life, would not con- | it we should be safe, for then we should not be beaten 
sent to his going to sea and wanted he should learn a | by the ice. , 

trade; but Jack would not hear to the advice of his fath- Captain Morrell came to me, and asked my advice 
er, so he ran away to Boston and got a place as cabin- | «« Honest Jack,’’ said he, * whet shall we do to save 
boy sand board a fishing schooner. He afterwards be- | our lives??? ‘* We must croud all sail,” said I, “ and 
came very sorry that he had disobeyed his parents and | force the ship into the clear water.” “The wind will 
would gladly have returned, but it wastoo late, he had | plow the sails to ribbons,” said he, “or break the 
got a great distance off tosea. In one of the vessels | mastsy and then we are lost.” We are lost if we 
he afterwards sailed in, there was a Christian minister | stay here,” said I, ‘and we must try it, for it is our 
on board who gave him good advice and persuaded | 


. . . 4 | h if i. A ° = 
him to read his Bible which led him too reflect how | 9 bosesnage toed — lanai 


EM he had been. So that the first opportunity he | So Captain Morrell ordered the men to boist all the 
~e a _ a and asked their for- | sails, and they were hoisted, though the men were al- 
giveness for his misconduct. One thing he did which | most frozen to death. 'The wind blew harder than ev- 
we wish our young readers to remember, which was | er, and the masts bent like fishing rods 
good — - — : . — e — his poor pa-| But after a little while, the ice began to give way 
8, as long as they lived, one half of his wages. We | hefore us, and the ship began to move. In a few min- 
mention this because we think it the duty of children, | ytes she got into the clear water, and then the crew 
and ought to be a pleasure, to assist their poor 1 


oe. seine mt At “seg a A ®t | gave three loud huzzas, for they knew that they were | 


t nued to | safe. 
go to sea until he was very old, and having received a | 


great many wounds and bruises, has resolved to stay | 
at home with his relatives. Above we present you a 
picture of old Jack Halliard instructing his sister’s 


rand-children, « y stories whi a : ‘ 
aoa ren, and below one of the stories which he | damages. And now, my young readers, I hope you 


. have some idea how terrible it is to be beset by ice in 
‘About a storm at sea. How the ship was beset by Ice and | a storm. 


near perishing. What advice Jack Halliard gave to | ————— — 
Captain Morrell, and how the ship was saved. | NARRATIVE. 
“When we had gathered as many penguins’ and ) > 
albatross’s eggs as we wanted, we sailed to the South | 
a Islands. If you mg the map you will find , 
these Islands south of Cape Horn near the Antarctic | Conti ve 2 
circle. We went there to catch seals. ‘Wh : a Age age ee 
The South Shetland Islands are nothing but bare an & Tose ape that Mary Sedley is,’ said 
heaps of rocky mountains, which have been thrown up | Catharine to Louisa, after Mary had taken leave. 
by volcanic fires under the sea. Then, too, they are | ‘ Nature and fortune have done every thing to 
almost always surrounded by fields of ice. make her a fashionable girl, but instead of being 
P — we was sailing about among these islands a} one, she chooses to spend her time in soliciting 
readful storm arose. I would not have you suppose | donations to the ‘ Bible Society’—in presiding in 


that the waves ran as high as mountains, as some in- | : 
. : s Ss, as > In- | ‘ . > .2 . 
discreet person might say. ‘The truth is the waves | the ‘Grecian School Society’—in cutting out and 


never do run as high as mountains, or any thing like | fitting work for a number of miserable little girls she 
it. You may take the word of an old mariner for this. ' 8 teaching to sew, so they may be able to support 


But Captain Morrell advised them rather to 

fall upon their knees and thank Him who had deliver- 

ed them from so great a danger, and they did so. 
The next day the storm was over. We anchored 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


FASHION AND BENEVOLENCE. 


| the vessel near one ofthe islands and repaired the | 


——— == | But our ship was in very great danger for all that. |themselvyes, she says—in sewing herself for the 


‘Dorcas Society’ that makes garments, and bed- 

quilts and comfortables for poor widows with large 

families, or for any poor families, when they are 

ill and cannot make them themselves. Besides 

all this, she finds time and money, how I cannot 

contrive, for numberless private chariligs -such 

charities too! 1 have known her do things which I 

am sure no other woman brought up as she has been, 

would think it possible to do. Only the week 

before she went to New York, she watched alone 

with a girl just dying of the consumption, in one 
of the dirtiest, most miserable houses in town. 

Only think of her doing every thing with her own 
| hands for such a disgusting object, and staying 
all night in such a wretched place; I could not, 
I am sure, for | only stepped in an instant one 
day, and the sight of the poor creature affected 
me so much that I assure you I was quite ill.’ 

‘Yes, my dear Louisa,’ said Mrs. Grosvenor 

rising and coming towards the young ladies, ‘Mary 
{does all this, and more. How she contrives to do 
so much good, it may perhaps be useful to you, 
my young friends, to know. I believe the secret 
lies chiefly in one thing—forgetfulness of self. 
Now I do not think the night she watched with 
that poor girl, or the many other days and nights 
she has watched beside objects as wretched, that 
she thought at all of herself—the sacrifice she was 
making, the self-denial she was practising, or the 
manydisagreeable, it may be even disgusting things, 
she was obliged to bear and do,—she was too 
much occupied with the sufferer, too earnestly in- 
tent upon lessening as far as possible real dis- 
| tress, to bestow a thought upon her own light in- 
conveniences. 

‘Well, I own I have always been surprised that 
Mrs. Sedley should choose tomake Mary familiar 
with such scenes,’ said Mrs. Wilbur; ‘I see no 
advantage in it, while the ill effects of associating 
early with vulgar people, are, I think, apparent.’ 

‘ What have been the ill effects to Mary?’ asked 
Mrs. Grosvenor. 

‘Oh! none to Mary,’ answered Mrs. Wilbur, 
‘I was far from saying so. I was speaking merely 
of its usual effects, from which she seems to have 
escaped as if by miracle or magic—nobody’s man- 
ners can be more perfectly elegant than hers.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Mrs. Grosvenor. ‘And I 
have rarely seen a young lady witha mind so pure 
and delicate. It seems their early familiarity with 
scenes of sickness and suffering, in every siluation, 
has had no bad influence upon her,while its favor- 
able influence has been great. She knows what 
real misery is, and feels for it, therefore she hasno 
pity to spare for the trifling disappointments, or 
| slight inconveniences, which young ladies like so 
well to call miseries. A ringlet or ruffle discom- 
posed, or even her mantuamaker’s neglecting to 
finish a new dress for a particular occasion, the 
heaviest of calamities to most girls, fails to dis- 
turb her temper. She has no sickly, selfish sen- 
sibility, which leads her to turn away from suffer- 











: | ing because it is painful to witness it—she does 


not shrink from giving her aid in the most dis- 

tressing cases, where there is the slightest hope 

it may be useful, and she knows how to give it at 

| the best time, and in the most efficient manner, 
where many girls, merely from being unaccus- 
tomed to sickness, would be ignorant and useless 
as an infant.’ 

‘When Mrs. Sedley was ill last summer I own 
| J did almost envy her the constant and tender at- 
| tentions of her daughter,’ said Mrs. Wilbur. ‘But 
| Catharine and Julia, no matter what their training 
| had been, never would have made skilful or atten- 
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tive nurses; their thoughts are too much occupied 
with dress and company. In my long illness last 
winter, whenever they were compelled to stay 
with me a few hours, they were always sure to 
awaken me if I obtained an interval of ease and 
felt unusually inclined to sleep, or to make my 
grucl unpalatable, or to give me the wrong medi- 
cine. I soon got tired of having them about me— 
the maid did much better. I suppose though, they 
were as good as girls usually are, Mary always 
excepted of course,’ she added smiling. 

Mrs. Grosvenor pitied the mother who could 
say such things of her daughters, and whose oaly 
consolation was, that they were perhaps as good 
as other girls; but she could offer her no other, 
and she turned to ask Louisa if she were ready to 
go home. She was surprised to find the young 
lady in tears; without noticing them however, she 
made her adieus and they departed, Louisa striv- 
ing as they passed through the street, to suppress 
the sobs which shook her frame. When they reach- 
ed their home, Louisa threw herself upon a chair 
in the parlor, and covered her face with her hands. 

‘My dear Louisa,’ said Mrs. Grosvenor ten- 
derly, ‘ what distresses you—are you ill?’ 

‘Oh! no, Lam not ill, but wretched. Oh! I 
have often reproached myself for neglecting my 
mother during her last illness, but never so bit- 
terly as now. When you spoke of Mary, but es- 
pecially when Mrs. Wilbur talked of her daugh- 
ters, all my own carelessness and inattention 
came into my mind. My mother liked to have 
me stay by her, and smooth her pillow, and bathe 
her temples, and give her food and drinks—she 
always thanked me so tenderly when I did it, and 


watch beside her, that my heart must have been 
hard, very hard, or I could not have left her so 
often, and so long. But I could not submit to 





every mind, ‘I wish I were better than I am, I 
wish I were as good as such a one.’ But if you 
really wish to become a valuable and useful char- 
acter, associate chiefly with such characters, stu- 
dy them, and make them the model by which to 
form your own.’ 

‘ Do you not think it right to hold up warnings 
as well as examples,’ said Mr. Grosvenor, who 
entered while his wife was speaking; ‘ if you do, 
Mrs. Wilbur and her daughters will furnish ad- 
mirable ones.’ 

‘My dear Mr. Grosvenor,’ said Mrs. Grosve- 
nor, ‘I do not wish Louisa to think’— 

‘My dear Caroline,’ said Mr. Grosvenor, ‘par- 
don me for interrupting you; but really I do not 
like te hear the softening epithets, which your 
kindness leads you to employ, when speaking of 
Mrs. Wilbur’s conduct. Let us call things by 
their right names, and never confound virtue and 
vice, integrity and dishonesty, in our hearts or 
conversation. You remember, Louisa the admi- 
ration you expressed for the ‘‘ fashionable and 
elegant” Catharine and Julia; [looked upon them 
at that moment, almost with disgust; for 1 knew 
their extravagance and their mother’s had entire- 
ly dissipated their father’s small fortune, and 
plunged him into irretrievable difficulties; and 
that the very dresses which commanded your res- 
pect, were not, and could not be paid for. Ihave 
long pitied poor Wilbur, but his troubles are com- 
ing even sooner than I expected. While you 
were at his house to-day, he came to me to bor- 
row a large sum; you know Caroline, how fre- 
quent those applications have been of late; I 


| knew his situation and I hesitated, for I believe 
said it was so soothing to have one she loved 


Louisa, that I am bound to employ my money for 
other purposes, than purchasing fashionable dres- 
ses or furniture. 


ty?” I asked. 





** Could he give me any securi- | 
He acknowledged he could not— | than father or mother or brother or sister, or any 
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The pride in your heart is so great that you 
will never be willing to believe in Christ, until 
you see yourself so great a sinner that you cannot 
help or save yourself. In this state of mind 
God’s Spirit may constrain you to cast yourself 
upon the mercy of Christ, with the full belief that 
he is able and willing to save you. Ifyou will 
read attentively, my young friend, I will endeayor 
to shew you, if you have faith in Christ, how you 
will feel and conduct towards him. 

1. You will love him with all yourheart. Yoy 
will love every part of his character, as you find 
it described in the New Testament. There you 
find that he was humble—was born in a humble 
condition—of parents in humble life—and through 
his life was in humble circumstances—sometimes 
without necessary food, or even a place to lay his 
weary body at night. 

He did not complain under his sufferings, but 
was patient and submissive to the will of his father 
in heaven. 

He forgave his enemies, who treated him with 
scorn, contempt and cruelty. Even for his murder- 
ers, he prayed ‘‘ Father forgive them.” 

He did not seek the riches or the honors or the 
pleasures of this world, but made it his whole bus- 
iness to do the will of God. 

His heart was full of love and compassion for 
the bodies and soulsof allaround him. He plain- 
ly told them the danger of remaining in their sins, 
and the necessity of a change of heart. He invi- 
ted, he commanded them to flee from the wrath to 
come. He healed multitudes that were sick of 
every kind of disease. It was the whole business 
of his life to do good. He did not seek to please 
himself, but to glorify his father in heaven. He 
was perfect, free from all sin. If you have faith 
in him, my young friend, you will love him better 


the confinement, I could not endure the fatigue, | every farthing of his property was already mort-| earthly good. 


and I escaped from the sick room as often as pos- | 


sible. 


gaged. ‘Then this sum would be of no real use 


2, You will feel thankful for what he has done 


Now I would give the whole world, if it|to you, Mr. Wilbur; at the most it could only si-| to save you and others from hell. What if God had 


were mine, for a mother to watch over, and take | lence the most pressing of your creditors for aj left us, when Adam had eaten the forbidden fruit, 
care of—Oh! I would give ten thousand worlds, if| few days,’ I said. 


TI could implore, and receive her forgiveness,’ 

‘Though that satisfaction is denied you, my 
dear, yet you may ask the forgiveness of your 
Father in heaven, and he ever lives to grant it.’ 

‘ For several days after my mother’s death, I 
was too ill to go out; and then her wasted form 
and feeble voice as she used to say to me when I 
was leaving her, ‘‘ You will not stay long, love,”’ 
or when I came back, ‘*‘ Now, my dear, you will 
sit by me a little while,’ haunted me continually. 
And I did often and earnestly implore forgiveness, 
not only for having disregarded her wishes, but for 
many, very many faults which came to my remem- 
brance then. My journey here dissipated those 
thoughts, and till to-day ,they have not been brought 
back powerfully to my mind. Now,’ she added af- 
ter a pause of a few moments, ‘I do not wish to 
continue my intimacy with Catharine and Julia. 
While Miss Sedley was present to day, I saw and 
felt her superiority; but I felt it more sensibly 
when you and Mrs. Wilbur were talking of her. 
I never understood so well before the vast differ- 
ence there is between benevolence and selfish- 
ness,—usefulness and uselessness,—bet ween those 
whose sole concern is to please themselves, and 
those, whose chief employment and happiness is, 
to do good to others. I wish Mary Sedley would 
be my friend—I wish I were like her.’ 

Mrs. Grosvenor listened, with surprise and 
pleasure to this ingenuous confession. ‘ My dear 
Louisa,’ she said, ‘ You may be like her. Faults 
cannot be incurable at sixteen.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said Louisa sighing; ‘but old 
habits are not easily overcome. Often since I 
came here, I have for a few minutes felt the im- 
portance of your pursuits, and the vanity of my 
own; and then I thought I too will try to make 
myself useful,—but I could not, my vain and idle 
habits were not to be so easily broken up.’ 

‘No, my dear, not one or two or three faint essays 
will do it; not the transient impulse or half formed 
wish that perhaps sometimes passess through 





‘Oh!’ said he bitterly, ‘that we had nevor at- 
tempted to cmulate the style of people who have six 
times our fortune. If my wife and daughters 
could have been contented to live according to 
our income, how much misery we should have 
been spared. I have now no alternative but to 
resign all 1 have to my creditors, and how will 
they bear that? How will they learn to give up 
the luxuries to which they have been accustomed, 
and support themselves by their own industry ?’ 
‘I felt for him,’ continued Mr. Grosvenor, ‘ but 
what consolation could I offer him?—I knew his 
wife and daughters had better give up their luxu- 
ries, than enjoy them by the labors and sacrifices 
of others, and better be compelled to do their own 
work, than employ servants to do it for them, ard 
then refuse them the compensation they had fairly 
earned.’ 

‘I think,’ said Louisa, ‘I have learned to day 
not to think appearance of the first consequence, 
and not to judge of character by it.’ 


Stockbridge. F. 








RELIGION. 











Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
SHORT SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
SERMON. 11. 

Acts 16. 31. ‘* Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.” 

These words were spoken, my dear young 
friend, toone who wastrembling with fear, because 
he saw himself a very great sinner, exposed to 
feel forever the wrath of God in hell. Perhaps 
you do not feel as this Jailor did, and are not ask- 
ing with earnestness what you shall do to be saved? 
If you do not, you ought to feel that the text ad- 
dresses you with an invitation to believe in Christ, 
with the promise that if you do believe, you may 
be saved; and it is as important and necessary for 
you to believe, as it was for him; for unless you 
have faith in Christ you never can be saved. 





to perish in our sins, and had not sent his own dear 
Son into the world to die that we might be saved! 
No man nor all the men in the world could have 
saved us. No angel, nor all the angels in heaven 
could have saved us. No being but Christ could 
save us. O how thankful should you be, that 
Christ was willing to suffer and die for us. If 
you have faith, you will rejoice that God has all 
the glory of your salvation, and be willing to take 
your place in the dust. You will see that he de- 
vised the plan of mercy through Christ and exe- 
cuted it, and that you, a poor helpless sinner, 
have only to believe, and you may be saved. 

3. If you have faith in Christ you will love his 
commands, and strive to obey them: they will seem 
right and reasonable. 

He requires you to keep his Sabbath holy, to 
love and obey your parents, to be kind and affec- 
tionate to your brothers and sisters and compan- 
ions; to speak the truth, to utter no profane word, 
to love and forgive your enemies, and above all, 
to love him with all your heart, and love all 
around you, and to the utmost of your power, pro- 
mote their happiness for this life, and beyond 
the grave. If you have faith in Christ, you will 
refrain from thinking or speaking or doing any 
thing which you know he has forbidden, because 
it is sin; and will cheerfully do whatever you 
know he has required. 

4. If you have professed that you love Christ. 
you will be very careful that you do nothing that 
you know will bring reproach upon Religion. 
Every sin you commit does this; and if you feel 
as a Christian should feel, it will grieve your 
heart that you should be so ungrateful as to sin 
against him. 

Perhaps my young friend who is reading this, has 
never exercised faith in Christ or felt towards him 
as I have just desribed. Think a moment of the 
love and condescension of Christ. He was high 
in heaven in the bosom of his Father, surrounded 
by a multitude of holy angels, who were swift in 
doing his pleasure. This holy and glorious plaee 
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he left, descended into our wicked world, where he 
was often treated with neglect and derision, and 
finally expired on the cross in great agony. Now 
is it possible you have never accepted this Sa- 
viour, nor once thanked him for his great salva- 
tion? You would have been lost forever without 
his mercy—for of yourself, you would never have 
been disposed to love his name or his service. 

My dear young friend, I entreat you to believe 
in this Saviour; come to him, and beg him to give 
you anew heart and aright spirit. Do it now, 
for even the next moment may not be yours. | 
Your life may suddenly end, and you be called to 
stand at the bar of God, to render an account of 
every action, word, and thought of your whole life. 

Again I entreat you to believe in Christ, and 
you will be saved from your sins and from a place | 
in the world of misery; and the glories and the 
joys of heaven will be yours. And now let your 
young heart utter itself in these words to God: 

O, Saviour of sinners, look upon me with 

pity and mercy. Let thy Holy Spirit scatter the 
darkness and soften the hardness of my heart. O 
may I come to thee as a lost and guilty sinner, 
believing that thou art able and willing to pardon 
my sins, and make me a holy child. O give me 
true faith in thy name, for without faith it is im- 
possible to please thee. All I ask in thy name 
and for thy sake. Amen. 














EDITORIAL. 








TO OUR PATRONS. 

This week’s paper closes the sixth Volume of the Youth’s Com- 
panion. The Editor cannot avoid expressing the gratification he 
feels that his endeavors to please and instruct the young, have been 
so favorably received. Notwithstanding the changes which are pe- 
culiarly liable to take place among his patrons, and the competition 
of many imitators of our plan, we find our snbscription greater now 
than it ever has been. We shall therefore renew our efforts to make 
this paper a Companion whose weekly visits will be always wel- 
come, entertaining and profitable. 





GOOD NEWS FOR THE BLIND. 

Some weeks ago we gave a short account of Dr. 
Howe’s Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 
He has since prosecuted his benevolent purpose with 
much success, There have recently been several exhi- 
bitions of his blind pupils, in order that the public 
more generally might be informed of the practicability 
of teaching those unfortunate people many things of 
which they are ignorant, and enabling them to do much 
for their own support. These exhibitions have been 
so satisfactory that a very deep interest has been exci- 
ted in their behalf. The Legislature has appropriated 
asum of money for the education of a limited number, 
and several gentlemen of wealth, seeing the necessity 
of placing the institution on a more enlarged and per- 
manent basis, have with praiseworthy liberality con- 
tributed to this object. Thomas H. Perkins Esq. set 
the example by offering to give his mansion house in 
Pearl Street, which he values at $30,000, for a per- 
manent Asylum, provided $50,000 more should be sub- 
scribed before the end of the present month, to support 
the institution. His example has been followed by 
other gentlemen who have subscribed large sums to- 
wards the amount called for. The ladies too have 
been some time past engaged in preparing articles for 
a Fuir to raise money for this object—and they have 
made quite a splended affair of it—Faneuil Hall has 
been converted into a toy shop, and the ladies have 
turned shop keepers. The hall has been decorated with 
evergreen bowers, and the tables loaded with the 
greatest variety of ornamental articles—the blind pu- 
pils have been there to interest the people by singing, 
and bands of music have been delighting the ear by 
Sweet sounds. For several days and evenings the hall 
has been crowded with purchasers and spectators, 
although none were admitted without paying 25 or 50 
cents each. Great prices have been given for the ar- 
ticles purchased—and this splended fair has closed 
much to the satisfaction of the projectors, as it will 
Probably raise $10,000, which is to help make up 


ted that the requisite sum will be raised, and this great 


and good object be speedily accomplished. This is 
indeed good news for the blind, and we hope our young 
readers will infogn any blind persons they may kuow, 
and who may not be able to read, of the good inten- 
tion of the people of Boston towards them. 





EXAMPLE. 
Mr. Wituis—I have two little nephews, the eldest 
about nine, and three nieces, the eldest about eleven, 


who have been delighted with reading the numbers of 


the Youth’s Companion for the last year. 

A few weeks ago I told them that ifthe four eldest 
would recite a verse each day from the Bible, and 
learn the youngest (who cannot read) a verse each 
week, for a year, I would procure for them a copy of 
the Youth’s Companiou for one year, ending April 20, 
1834. There wasa hasty reply “ I will,” ‘* will,’ &c. 
I need not add they have thus far been punctual. 

Query--What if others, who have children and 
young friends growing up around them, were to adopt 
the same plan? Ww. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** A Youth who loves the cause of Temperance,”’ is in- 
formed that it would not be proper to publish his account 
of the formation of a Temperance Society, without stating 
the place and time of its formation, and without the Editor’s 
knowing the name of the author of the statement. 

He is also informed that if he does not find in our columns 
articles on the subject of Temperance, it must be because he 
has not looked for them, as we have been careful for several 
months past to publish as many articles on that subject as our 
limits would admit, keeping in view the necessity of variety, 
and of selecting such articles as would be interesting to our 
youthful readers. 








POETRY. 








Lines, spoken by Joseph Smith, at the Exhibition of the 
Pupils of the New England Institution for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind. 


The bird, that never tried his wing, 
Can blithely hop and sweetly sing; 
Though prisoned in a narrow cage, 
Till his bright feathers droop with age. 
So I, while never blest with sight, 
Shut vut from heaven’s surrounding light, 
Life’s hours and days and years enjoy, 
Though blind, a merry-hearted boy. 
That captive bird may never float 
Through heaven, or pour his thrilling note 
*Mid shady groves, by pleasant streams, 
That sparkle in the soft moonbeams; 
But he may gaily flutter round 

Within his prison’s scanty bound, 

And give his soul to song—for he 
Ne’er longs to taste sweet liberty. 

Oh! may I not as happy dwell 

Within my unillumined cell? 

May I not leap and sing and play, 

And turn my constant night to day? 

I never saw the sky, the sea, 

The earth was never green to me; 
Then, why, oh! why should I repine, 
For blessings that were never mine. 
Think not that blindness makes me sad, 
My thoughts, like yours, are often glad. 
Parents I have who love me well— 
Their different voices I can tell, 
Though far and absent, I can hear, 

In dreatns, their music meet my ear. 

Is there a star so dear above, 

As the low voice of one you love? 

I never saw my father’s face; 

Yet, on his forehead when I place 

My hand and feel the wrinkles there, 
Left less by time than anxious care, 

I fear the world has sights of wo 

To knit the brows of manhood so. 

I sit upon my father’s knee— 

He’d love me less if I could see. 

I never saw my mother’s smile: 

Her gentle tones my heart beguile— 
They fall, like distant melody, 

They are so mild and sweet tome. 

She murmurs not—my mother dear! 
Though sometimes I have kissed the tear 
From her soft cheek, to tell the joy 

One smiling word would give her boy. 
Right merry was I every day! 

Fearless to run about and play 


To join the ring, to speed the chase, 

To find each playmate’s hiding-place, 
And pass my hand across his brow 

To tell him---I could do it now! 

Yet, though delightful flew the hours, 

So passed in childhood’s peaceful bowers, 
When all were gone to school but I, 

I used to sit at home and sigh; 

And though T never longed to view 

The earth so green, the sky so blue, 

I thought I'd give the world to look 
Along the pages of a book. 

Now, since I ’ve learned to read and write. 
My heart is filled with new delight. 
And music too---can there be found 

A sight so beautiful as sound? 

Tell me, kind friends, in one short word-— 
Am I not like that captive bird? 

I live in song and peace and joy, 

Though blind, a merry-hearted boy! 
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